BEWARE THE INVADER! 


Citrus growers of the United States, whether they be 
located in California, Arizona, Texas or Florida, have reason 
to be apprehensive of efforts being made in some quarters to 
relax our border inspection service. With citrus fruit pests 
threatening us from Mexico and rapidly nearing the Inter- 
national border; with the ever-present danger of invasion 
from the tropical and sub-tropical regions of South America, 
and the still greater danger of the even more deadly citrus 
pest, Oriental Fruit Fly, from Hawaii, what American citrus 
growers need is greater, not less, vigilance on the part of our 
inspection service. 


The article, ‘Can America Prevent a Deadly Invasion,”’ 
printed in the last issue of this magazine, brought forcefully 
to mind the great and immediate danger of this deadly en- 
emy of citrus trees being brought to our mainland shores by 
some careless or ignorant airplane pilot or passenger. 


One prominent Florida citrus grower writes regarding 
this article: ‘‘We stand in daily, nay hourly, danger of this 
most deadly of citrus pests being brought to the mainland 
from Hawaii on one of the many air planes operating from 
the islands to our Pacific ports. Our inspection service should 
be augmented in numbers and supported by liberal Federal 
appropriations. Fruits from infected areas should be posi- 
tively excluded from our shores. The encouragement of com- 
mercial relations and the convenience of passengers are of 
less moment than the protection of our vast agricultural indus- 
tries. By all means let us expand and enhance our inspection 
service.” 


This is a sentiment to which all citrus growers will sub- 
scribe. 


It is the part of self-preservation to be ever on our guard. 









How do you Plan grove care? 



















Certainly you do not leave to chance M 

the feeding and pest-control methods that - 
determine the quality of your fruit—and your profit. an 
th 

But every grower has a hard time deciding just m¢ 
what fertilizer, what control or preventive action : 
to take. There is one way, however, to get th 

the best possible results. Consult your f 

Wilson & Toomer Representative. : 


He's a trained citrus man, backed by the 


research facilities and scientifically 


trained personnel of one of the oldest a 
and most progressive organizations in : 

the State. Since he lives in your - 
community, he knows the local soils and a 
conditions. He can suggest the feeding a 
and control methods best suited to . 

your groves. For best results next season, se 
call your Wilson & Toomer man today! a 





YILSON & l[OOMER - 
, f 
FERTILIZER COMPANY Bing 
JACKSONVILLE, 








FLORIDA 
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Spraying Citrus Trees 
In April, 1950 


Cooler weather during the latter 
part of February and most of 
March has retarded the develop- 
ment of new foliage and bloom. To 
a lesser extent insect populations 
have been slowed down. Although 
some copper was applied for mela- 
nose control during the month of 
March, major operations along this 
line are still to begin. Many groves 
have bloomed two or three times 
already and it is apparent that 
another bloom will be set. In many 
instances this latter bloom will be 
the largest one so far. A com- 
mon characteristic of bloom’ in 
many groves has been that it has 
been largely confined to the tops 
of the trees so that the limbs in 
the lower six to eight feet have 
very little if any fruit set so far. 
In planning spray programs _ for 
April, a number of problems exist. 


These will be discussed separately 
below. 
Scale Control 
Both purple and Florida red 
scales have shown’ material in- 
creases in general population in- 


tensities throughout the winter and 
early spring months. This means 
that at the present time we have 
much heavier infestations than were 
present in groves last October and 
November. In many _ instances 
programs for the control of either 
Florida red scale or purple scale 
are being built around the use of 
parathion. Full precautions con- 
cerning the use of this material 
have been included in the Better 
Fruit Program for 1950. Any 
growers planning to use parathion 
should be fully familiar with these 
precautions and should remember 
to adhere to them faithfully. Any 
exceptions may result in the im- 
pairment of health or possible 
death to an employee. 

In general, parathion will be 
used at 1 pound of 15 percent 
wettable material per 100 gallons 
of spray. This material can be 
mixed with a copper-wettable sul- 
fur spray as the standard melanose 


application. Indications also are 
that parathion may be safely used 
with other nutritional elements 


such as zinc and manganese as long 
as the amount of lime used to 


J. T. GRIFFITHS, JR., AND 
W. L. THOMPSON 


neutralize the sulfates is at a bare 
minimum* and is not enough to 
cause the general spray solution to 
be alkaline. Parathion should not 
be used with lime-sulfur sprays. 
Results from last year by Dr. H. 
J. Reitz of the Citrus Experiment 
Station indicate that parathion and 
arsenic may be successfully com- 
bined. Therefore, if it is desired to 


use arsenic in the post-bloom ap- 


plication on grapefruit it may be 
used in combination with the 
parathion sprays. 

If heavy scale infestations are 


present, the parathion dosage should 
be increased to at least 8 pounds 
of 15 percent material per 500 
gallon tank or an oil spray should 
be used. Oil may be applied as a 
straight oil or it may be applied 
as a mixture of copper and oil 
emulsion. Certain precautions re- 
garding the use of copper-oil sprays 
should be reiterated at this time. 
Oil sprays should never be used on 
any grove where the trees are suf- 
fering from the lack of proper 
moisture. _ Copper-oil should be ap- 
plied prior to the time that the 
fruit has reached % of an inch in 
diameter. If fruit is larger than 
this, severe injury may result. As 
a general rule it is better to apply 
copper-oil as soon as possible after 
bloom has set. 
Aphids 

During the past two weeks nu- 
merous calls concerning aphid in- 
festations have been received at 
the Experiment Station. Observa- 
tions throughout the state would 
tend to indicate that aphid infes- 
tations are more severe this spring 
than they have been for several 
years. In many cases all of the 
new bloom and growth even on 
mature groves are completely 
covered with aphids. As a result 
of the severity of this situation, it 
is probable that many growers will 
wish to use some material for re- 


* 1.0 lb. of lime per 3.0 lbs. of 
ZnSO4 and 0.1 lb. of lime per 3 
Ibs. of MnSO4. 


ducing aphid populations. Several 
alternatives exist. 

Nicotine sulfate, which is the 
old standby, may be used at the 


rate of 1 pint of nicotine per 100 
gallons of spray. This has always 
given very satisfactory control in 
the past. A new material tetra- 
ethylpyrophosphate (TEP) is also 
available. As it comes in more 
than one strength, it should be used 
at the manufacturers recommenda- 
tion. It is a very satisfactory sub- 
stitute for nicotine. 

Parathion may also be used for 
aphid control. In so doing scale 
control may also be accomplished: 
Parathion should be used at the 
rate of 1 pound of 15 percent ma- 
terial per 100 gallons of spray for 
aphid control. 

Benzene hexachloride may be 
used in young groves. Use 3 

(Continued on page 13) 








Freedom of Speech 
and your Telephone 


The United States telephone in- 
dustry typifies both freedom of 
speech and freedom to operate 


your own business. For the 
Independent telephone indus- 
try, to which we belong, con- 
sists of over 6,000 large and 
small companies serving 34 of 
the area of the United States. 
Working free of any monopoly, 
our telephone industry has cre- 
ated a service system unequalled 
throughout the world. 


PENINSULAR 
| TELEPHONE COMPANY | 
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One Good Year Is Fine... 
But Its Not It's Not ‘Enough 








the remainder of their fruit. 


And the prospects for the coming year are bright insofar 
as potential prices are concerned, which provides a strong 
incentive for growers to exercise every possible effort to 
produce the biggest crops of fine quality fruit they can 


possibly raise during the next growing season. 


Florida Favorite Fertilizers have a long record of success- 


ful achievement in doing just such a job for many of Flor- 


Citrus growers generally have had a fine and profitable 
season this year, with prospect of getting good prices for 


ida’s outstanding growers, so we suggest that in order to 
develop the best crops possible and to keep your trees in 
the best of health that you let your next application come 
from us. 


If you have production problems our staff of Field Service 
Men is eminently qualified to offer you sound counsel... . 
while our own truck delivery to your groves when and 
where you want it has proven a decided advantage to our 
many customers. 


DECIDE TO TRY FLORIDA FAVORITE 
FERTILIZERS ON YOUR NEXT 
APPLICATION 


Favorite 


hae INC. 
Old Tampa Road Lakeland, Florida 
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Groves of High and Low Ranking 
| In Returns Above Operating Cost 
For Three Seasons, 1945-48 


Operating costs in this study by ZACK SAVAGE averaged 16 percent more. This 
the Florida Agricultural Extension ASSO, AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST nitrogen was added in the form of 
Service include costs of labor, FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL EX- commercial fertilizers. 
power, and equipment, fertilizer PERIMENT STATION All t-e factors enumerated, age 
materials, spray and dust materials, of trees, the proportion of trees 
me and county taxes, and mie USS. that were grapefruit, proportion of 
cellaneous cash costs such as city percent of the grove records with groves irrigated, and the amount of 
taxes, fuel for grove heating, over- the highest returns above operating nitrogen added per acre and per 


head, trees for replacement, and costs were grouped together and box of fruit, were more favorable 
drainage district assessments. These designated as the high group. <A_ to higher production of fruit for 
costs include all cash costs other like percentage of records with the the low group, Yet the low group 
than interest on borrowed money, lowest returns above operating costs consistently had the lower yield. 


and include depreciation on equip- were grouped and designated tte The average number of boxes of 
ment and grove buildings, and in- low group. The number of groves’ fruit harvested was 67 _ percent 
terest on investment in equipment per group varied from 50 to 55 _ higher in the high group. It should 
and grove buildings. Interest on per season and averaged 53. be pointed out, however, that the 
the estimated value of investment The average age of trees per number of boxes harvested succes- 


in land and trees is not considered group varied somewhat by seasons. sively decreased in the high group 
an operating cost but it is consid- and the low group averaged 3 years during these seasons, whereas, there 
ered g cost in fruit production. older. The proportion of the trees were successive increases in the 


Total cost figures, which include that were grapefruit was consis- low group. Fruit karvested per 
total operating costs and interest tently higher in the low group which acre in the high group was only 
on grove valuation, are given in had more than twice the number 17 percent higher than the low 
Table 1 as well as the total oper- of grapefruit trees in tte high group in 1947-48. In 1945-46 148 
ating costs figure. Likewise, the group. In 2 of the 3 seasons more’ percent more fruit was _ harvested 
© veturns above each of these two groves were irrigated in the low’ in the high group. 

cost figures are given. group than in the high and averaged Of the 5 items of operating costs 
An average of 13 groves per 39 percent more. The amount of only one was consistently in favor 


season were arrayed on the basis nitrogen added annually per box of the same group each of the 
of returns above operating costs of fruit harvested was consistently tiree seasons. This item was mis- 
for each of 3 seasons, 1945-48. higher in the low group and aver- cellaneous costs and was lower in 
| These groves were over 10 years aged 93 percent more. Also more’ tke high group. In 2 of the sea- 
of age and were mixed as to kind nitrogen was added per acre on the’ sons, the labor, power, and equip- 
and variety of citrus. Twenty-five low group in 2 of the seasons and = ment cost was considerably higher 








Six 

in the low group on a per-acre 
basis and was higher in each sea- 
son on a per-box basis, This cost 
averaged 61 percent higher in the 
low group on a per-acre basis and 
167 percent higher per box. 

In 2 seasons the money spent 
for fertilizer material was slightly 
more in the high group on a per- 
acre basis but was consistently less 
per box. Such per-acre costs aver- 
aged only 3 percent higher for the 
high group but was 67 percent 
higher per box for the low group. 
These figures demonstrate that the 
tendency on these groves for this 
period was to fertilize them with- 
out regard to anticipated yield. 


This is further demonstrated in that 


in 2 of the 3 seasons more nitrogen 


was applied per acre on the low 
group of groves, and an average 
of 16 percent more nitrogen was 


added on the low group. The usual 
recommendations for nitrogen are 
to apply annually from %4 to 1/3 
of a pound for each box of fruit 


anticipated. 


More money was spent per acre 
for spray and dust materials on 
the low group in 2 of these 3 


seasons and averaged slightly more 


on the low group. These costs were 


67 percent higher per box in the 
low group, 

State and county taxes were 
higher per acre on the low group 


in 2 of these seasons and averaged 


4 percent higher. Taxes were higher 


per box each season on the low group. 


Miscellaneous costs were higher 
each season on the low group. 
They averaged 150 percent higher 


per acre and were 6 times as high 


per box. 

Total operating costs were higher 
per acre on the low group in 2 
seasons and averaged 30 percent 
higher. The majority of this dif- 
ference was due to the higher 
cost of labor, power, and equip- 
ment on the low group. Operating 
costs per box in the low group 
averaged more than twice that of 


the high group. 

Interest on grove valuation indi- 
cates the groves of the high group 
to have been thought more valu- 
able by the grove operators. The 
average 23 percent higher in 
the high group. 

Interest on grove valuation off- 
set in part the spread between the 
operating costs of the 2 groups in 
It widened this spread 


was 


2 seasons. 


in the 1945-46 season. However, 
the total cost without owner super- 
vision averaged 19 percent more ip 


the low group on a per-acre basis 
and 100 percent more per box. 
It is recognized that every grove 
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is different from every other grove. 
General principles will apply to all, 
but the variations must be taken 
into account for the most efficient 
operation.’ Some of the factors 
that should be taken into account 
are rate of tree growth, age, size 
of tree, kind and variety, root- 
stock, rainfall, frost damage, wind 
damage, water damage, insect pests, 
and diseases. Trees of the younger 


ages or that otherwise have a low 
productive capacity require special 
consideration and are usually less 
efficient producers than older and 
better groves. The most efficient 
trees are those producing the most 
fruit for the plant food available 
and care given. It is to the best 
interests of the grower to see that 
the highest efficiency possible is 
(Continued on page 12) 
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Frozen Concentrated Orange Juice 
... Past, Present And Future 


It is difficult to point to any 
other food industry that has ex- 
panded as rapidly as that concerned 


with the manufacture of frozen 
concentrated orange juice. Very 
few food products have met with 
consumer acceptance so quickly. 
Praise for this product has been 
spread across the country by ar- 
ticles in all types of publications 


from the “Reader’s Digest” to “The 
Wall Street Journal.” A_ recent 
report (13) indicated that the pro- 
duct has become the largest selling 
item in the frozen food field and 
accounts for approximately 30 per- 
cent of total frozen food volume. 
When 17 distributors in 13 large 
cities throughout the country re- 
ported (14) on their best selling 
items for August, 1949, orange 
juice concentrate received all first 
place votes except one, which went 
to frozen peas. Among frozen 
fruits orange concentrate was first 
and strawberries second. This suc- 
cess of frozen concentrated orange 
juice can be largely attributed to 
the fact trat it is a high quality, 
standardized product, retaining the 
flavor and nutritional characteris- 
tics of fresh fruit. Also from the 
consumer’s point of view it is con- 


venient to handle and serve and 
will soon be available on a year 
round basis. The following ap- 


proximate production figures, which 
from the 


are based on_ statistics 
Florida Citrus Commission and the 
Florida Canners’ Association, indi- 


cate the rapid growth of the frozen 
concentrate industry. 
1945-46 
1946-47 


225,000 gallons 
560,000 gallons 


1947-48 1,935,000 gallons 
1948-49 9,931,000 gallons 
One million gallons of frozen 


concentrate is sufficient to fill ap- 
proximately 21 million  six-ounce 
cans, which are the familiar con- 
sumer package units. The following 
figures indicate the number of 
oranges needed to supply the juice 
necessary for one six-ounce can of 
concentrate, 
Number of oranges Table 
The development and success of 


1 Supervisory Chemist, Citrus Experi- 
ment Station. 
2 Research Fellow, Florida Citrus Com- 


nission. 


F. W. WENZEL2, C. D. ATKINS2 AND 
EDWIN L. MOORE2, 
CITRUS EXPERIMENT STATION, 
LAKE ALFRED 
AT MEETING FLORIDA STATE 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





frozen concentrated orange juice 
has been brought about by the 
initiative, research, salesmanship, 


and hard work of many people and 


companies. The preparation of a 
concentrated oranze juice product 
requires the removal of water. 
Methods for the removal of this 
water by crystallization and evap- 
oration have been the subject of 
research for many years, as ade- 


quately reported by Moore, et. al. 
(5). 

Stahl (6) described the character- 
istics of frozen concentrated citrus 
juices which had been concentrated 
by freezing at the University of 
Florida in 1942. Samples of 48° 
Brix frozen Valencia orange con- 


centrate, that had been in frozen 
storage for 22 months, showed no 


changes in acidity, taste or color, 
and could not be distinguished from 
The retention of vola- 


constituents and the 


fresh juice. 
tile flavoring 


Florida, investigated, as reported 
by MacDowell (3) and by the U. 
S. Bureau of Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Chemistry (8) (9) (10), 
a type of frozen orange juice con- 
centrate in which the juice, con- 
centrated 5- to 8-fold by vacuum 
evaporation, was diluted with fresh- 
ly extracted juice to obtain a 3- 
or 4-fold concentrate, which was 
then frozen, A patent covering 
this process based on work of the 
1943-44 and 1944-45 seasons, was 
applied for in 1945, eranted in 1948 
to MacDowell, Moore, and Atkins 
(4) and assigned to the United 
States of America as represented 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
All major concentrate manufactur- 
ergs are now using this basic pro- 
cess. Frozen citrus concentrate, 
as known today, is an_ excellent 
example of where money spent for 
research has paid immediate divi- 
dends, which in a very few years 


have dwarfed the initial investment 
in research. 
As an indication of the nation- 


wide publicity and recognition given 
to the Florida frozen concentrate 
industry,, mention is made of the 
1949 Food Industries Award (11) 
to the Florida Citrus Canners Co- 


Number of oranges (size 200) of different solids content to yield one 6 oz. 
can of 42° Brix concentrate based on yield of 4% gal./90 Ib. box 


° Brix 8 9 

Number of Oranges 11.9 10.6 
absence of off-flavors, that could 
be caused by heating, were noted 


as advantages of this freezing meth- 
evaporation processes of 
that were then avail- 


od over 
concentration 


able. 
Many difficulties, both technical 
and economic, encountered in the 


concentration of orange juice by 
freezing and the subsequent separa- 


tion of ice crystals, have resulted 
in the commercial application of 


this method only to a limited extent. 
One commercial plant in Florida 
produced a 3-fold frozen concen- 
trated orange juice by this method 


during the 1948-49 season. 
During the 1943-44 season, re- 

search personnel of the Florida 

Citrus Commission working in ¢co- 


operation with the U.S.D.A. Citrus 
Products Station, Winter Haven, 
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9.5 8.6 7.8 7.2 6.7 
operative, Lake Wales, Florida, for 
outstanding technological achieve- 


ment in food processing. Informa- 
tion in reference to the develop- 
ment and operation of pilot or 
commercial plants for the manu- 
facture of frozen citrus concen- 
trates at Plymouth, Lake Wales, 
Highland City and Florence Villa, 
Florida, has been presented in vari- 
ous publications (1) (11) (2) (12). 

Concerning the present situation 
in this rapidly expanding field, we 
find that ten plants are ready to 
begin operation for the 1949-50 
season and that five plants are in 
various stages of completion. Since 
mid-season and late-season oranges 
are preferred for concentrate manu- 
facture, processing usually begins 
about the first of December. It ‘is 
estimated that the final production 








Eight 


capacity of all Florida 
for the 1949-50 season 
approximately thirty million 
citrus 


processors 

will be 
gal- 
concentrate 
140 
hours total 
This capacity indi- 


lons of frozen 


during a precessing season of 
days of 20 
of 2800 


cates that the equipment in all of 


each, or a 
hours. 


these plants will be evaporating 
water from juice (12 Brix) at 


the rate of 31,800 gallons per hour. 
Thirty million gallons of citrus con- 
centrate will be supply 
each of the 
families in the 
proximately 15 
During the coming season all of this 
capacity used, but it 
has been that from 20 
to 25 gallons of 
concentrate may be produced. Since 
slightly gallon of 
concentrate is secured from 
box of oranges, the estimated 
duction of 20-25 million gallons of 
concentrate during the coming sea- 
will approximately 20 
million fruit, or about 
30 percent of the estimated orange 
crop. This volume of oranges, des- 
tined for the frozen concentrate 
industry during this season, is ap- 
proximately five times the 4,126,- 
598 boxes of oranges, reported by 
Willson (7) as used for all 
types of canned orange  prodacts 
during the 1941-42 
The process used today for the 
commercial manufacture of frozen 
citrus concentrate is based primarily 
The first of 
of water from 
under 


enough to 
forty-two million 
with ap- 


six-ounce 


country 
cans. 
may not be 
estimated 

million frozen 


more than one 
each 


pro- 


son require 


boxes of 


being 


season. 


on three 
these is the 
the juice’ by 
vacuum at temperatures sufficiently 
low to avoid impairment of the 
concentrated juice with a quantity 
of freshly extracted juice, in order 


operations, 
removal 
evaporation 


to give to the finished product 
sufficient fresh fruit aroma and 
flavor. The final operation is the 


preservation of the product’ by 
freezing. A brief description of 
the process used today for the 
manufacture of frozen citrus con- 
centrate follows. Fresh fruit is 
thoroughly washed, and the juice 


is extracted by various types of 


juice presses, that have been stand- 


ard in citrus canning plants for 
years. After extraction the juice 


is placed in various types of evap- 


orators, where it is concentrated 


by evaporation of the water unde 


vacuum at temperatures of 60°- 
80°F. until a product of 55°- 
58° Brix is secured. This concen- 
trated juice is then blended in re 
frigerated tanks with sufficient 
fresh juice so that the finished, 
standardized product will have a 


T 


se CIirevs *neve#>harv 
total solids content of 41.5°-43.5 
Brix. The amount of fresh juice 
added to the original concentrate 
amounts to approximately 10 per- 
cent of the total fresh juice re- 
quired to prepare the finished pro- 
cuet. Compared to the volume of 
the 55° Brix concentrate used, the 
fresh juice added amounts to ap- 
proximately 50 percent. The fin- 


ished, chilled concentrate is pumped 
the 
freezing unit were the 
and 


from blending tanks to a con- 


tinous pro- 


slush frozen, subse- 
quently filled 
that vacuum 


steam closure or mechanical vacuum, 


duct is 
six-ounce 
closed by 


into cans, 


are either 
Immediately after closing, the cans 
freezing tun- 
contents 


are passed through a 


nel, where the entire are 
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food stores in the United States 
were handling fresh oranges, 90.8 
percent were handling canned or- 


an-ye and only 16.7 percent 
of the stores handled frozen orange 
concentrate. It can be anticipated 
that, as facilities for handling this 
product increase, a greater number 
of retail stores will make it available 
to consumers. Competition between 
frozen concentrate and canned pas- 


juice 


teurized citrus juices should chal- 
lenge the canners to improve by 
every means. available the quality 


of their products. 

In an industry as large as the 
concentrate industry problems will 
arise in the future concerning the 
manufacture, transportation and 
preservation of the product. In 


Number of boxes of oranges of different solids content to yield 100 gallons 


of 42 
Brix 8 


Number of Boxes 127 


Brix concentrate based on yield of 4%4 


gal./90 lb. box 
( 


10 11 12 13 14 
11: 7 a2 


) 
3 «6-101 92 84 


Number of tons of oranges of different solids ocntent to yield 10,000 gal- 


lons of 42° Brix concentrate based on 4% gal./90 lb. box=105.6 
gal./ton (2,000 Ib.) 

Brix 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
Number of Tons 573 508 455 412 876 346 320 
quick-frozen, after which the cans’ order to help solve some of these 
are packed in cartons and stored problems, processing equipment has 
at temperatures of O°F. or lower. been installed at the Citrus Experi- 
This product must be maintained at ment Station at Lake Alfred for 
these cold temperatures, because the manufacture of frozen citrus 
it is not pasteurized and _ storage concentrates, Packs of orange, 
at higcer temperatures will result grapefruit and tangerines were pro- 


in deterioration and fermentation. 


The 42 
centrate is often 
4-fold product, which means that the 


Brix frozen con- 


referred to as a 


orange 


solids content is four times that 
of 12° Brix fresh juice. There- 
fore, when the conssumer uses this 
product, three cans of water are 
added to each can of concentrate; 
and when tis is done ,the solids 
content of the reconstituted juice 
will be approximately 12° Brix. 
Looking toward the future, one 
question that will have to be an- 
swered is what effect the consump- 
tion of frozen citrus concentrate 


will have upon the consumption of 
citrus products. 
the sale of the 
cause a decrease 
both 
products. 
indications that 
the 
represents new 
The Florida 


now conduct- 


fresh or canned 
Indications are that 
concentrate will 
in the consumption of 
fruit 
ever, 
a large 
trate actually 
increased consumption. 
Citrus 
ing consumer surveys in an attempt 


fresh 


and canned How- 


there are also 
proportion of concen- 


and 


Commission is 


to secure definite answers to this 
question. 

A recent report (15) stated that 
in April, 79 percent of the retail 


the 1948-49 season. A 
new evaporator been 


and is being installed at the Station 


cessed in 


has designed 


to be used during the 1949-50 sea- 
son. This evaporator is a_ single- 
effect, two-stage recompression 


type, having a capacity of approxi- 
mately 20 gallons per hour of 42 
Brix concentrate, and is similar to 
some of the commercial installa- 
tions. 


How will the concentrate industry 


affect the grower? With over 50 
percent of the total citrus fruit 


produced in Florida being processed, 


the grower should give more con- 
sideration to the production of the 
type of fruit best suited for pro- 
cessing. In growing fruit for the 
fresh fruit market, both the ex- 
ternal appearance and the internal 
quality are of »vrime importance. 


Concerning fruit that is to be pro- 
cessed, internal quality is of utmost 
importance, while external 
ance is of little significance. 
fore, certain production 

which are necesary to insure good 
external appearance may not be 
necessary if the fruit is to be pro- 


appear- 
There 
practices 


cessed, 


The manufacturers of frozen 
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itrus concentrate desire fruit that 
will give hivh juice yields, Desirable 
jualities of the juice are high 
olids content, proper Brix/acid 
vatio, good color and flavor. High- 
solids juice is desired for two rea- 
ons. First, more 42° Brix con- 


centrate can be secured from a box 
ton of high-solids fruit than 
from a box or a ton of low-solids 
fruit as is illustrated by the follow- 
calculations. 


or a 


ing 

Secondly, processors have to re- 
move more water from low-solids 
juice than from  high-solids juice 
in order to produce the same quan- 
tity of 42° Brix concentrate. The 
evaporation of water during pro- 
cessing requires time and is ex- 
pensive, Since more water has to 


be evaporated from low-solids juice 


than from high-solids juice, tze 
processing cost to the manufactur- 
er will be zreater when low-solids 


Production of 42 
fresh juice. 

° Brix 8 
Concentrate—gal. per hour 238 


juice is used. The following calcu- 


lations indicate how the _ hourly 
yield of concentrate varies as the 
solids content of the juice used 
varies from 8° to 14° Brix. 

Production of Table 


Since juice of high-solids content 


is very desirable, indications are 
t-at in the future processors may 
pay a premium for fruit of high- 


solids content. Offering a premium 
price to the grower for high quality 


fruit should cause him to expend 
more effort in growing fruit of 
better internal quality. 

The demand for fruit by the 


frozen concentrate industry has defi- 


nitely helped to solve the surplus 
problem in citrus fruits, which ex- 
isted several years ago. A freeze 


in Texas and production problems 
in California have temporary effects 
on the Florida citrus situation, but 
the use of huge volumes of fruit 
by the concentrate industry should 
in the future be a stabilizing factor. 

In order that a successful indus- 
try may continue to have a bright 
future, manufacturers of frozen 
citrus concentrate should strive to 
keep the quality of the product 
at the high level that been 
maintained in the past and also 
continue to educate wholesalers, 
retailers and consumers in the 
per handling of this excellent pro- 
duct. 


has 


pro- 
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PARATHION EFFECTIVE 
BUT SHOULD BE USED 
WITH EXTREME CARE 


Parathion, described as one of 
the most effective treatments for 
scale insects and other varieties of 


insects, can be definitely dangerous 
to people if not handled according 
to directions, the State Board of 
Health cautioned recently. 

The State Board of Health issued 
the warning after reports of at 
least death and several serious 
illnesses among grove workers which 
medical evidence indicated was due 
use of parathion. 


one 


to careless 


Dr. Wilson T. Sowder, State 
Health officer, said recently that 
“parathion is a notably effective 


anti-scale and anti-insect spray and 
its use should by all means be con- 
tinued. 

“But,” he added, “directions for 
its use should always be observed 
and the necessary precautions taken 
to avoid toxie conditions which 
could lead to illness or 
death.” 


Containers 


serious 


of parathion are al- 
ways carefully labeled with direc- 
tions for its use, a distributor at 
Jacksonville “They must be 
followed in avoid toxic 
results,” he 

The State Board of Health al- 
ready has warned every doctor, 
pharmacist and hospital in Florida 
to be on the lookout for certain 
symptoms of suspicious illness, and 
to question such patients—if they 
have been handling or if they have 
been in the vicinity where the 
spray was being applied. 

The notice which went forward 
to doctors warned that’ the symp- 
toms of parathion exposure included 
unexplained headache, dizziness, 
nausea, and occasional shortness of 
breath. The notice also outlined 
the recommended treatment. 

Parathion, it was explained, is 
used by citrus growers for the con- 


said. 
order to 
said. 


trol of purple scale, Florida red 
scale, cottony-cushion scale and 
mealybugs. 


Parathion, it was emphasized, is 
designed primarily for use in agri- 
culture and on ornamental plgnt-° 
ings, and is in no sense a _ house- 
hold insecticide, nor should it be 
used as such under any conditions. 

Indiscriminate handling of para- 
thion by anyone unfamiliar with 
the use of toxic insecticides is defi- 
nitely dangerous, the State Board 
of Health cautioned, 
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A Two Year Survey of Florida 
Coldpressed Oil of Orange 


This 
survey 
However, 
to those 
also been 
presented. <A 
properties of 
the 1947-48 
those of the 


report covers a two year 
on Florida citrus oils (1, 2). 
other factors in addition 
previously reported have 
investigated and are 
comparison of the 
studied during 
season is made with 
1948-49 season. 

The principal purpose of this 
study determine by what 
means oil of orange of very high 
quality could be produced. Another 
purpose was to determine the rela- 
the physical and 
chemical characteristics of oil of 
orange and such factors as seasonal 
variation, methods of extraction 
and methods of processing. 

Through the use of the data ob- 
tained, it is hoped that the citrus 
industry in Florida will be able 
to produce citrus oils which will 
consistently meet the specifications 
of the United States Pharmacopoeia 
(3) and also other high quality re- 


oils 


was to 


tionship between 


quirements of essential oil con- 
sumers. The production of oils of 
highest quality and _ uniformity 


should result in a larger consumer 
market. 

The methods of commercial 
manufacture, survey of commercial 
plants, collection of samples and 
the physical and chemical methods 
of analyses have been discussed in 
a previous report (2) and were 
the same for both the 1947-48 and 
1948-49 seasons. 

Experimental Results 

Data secured at the various pro- 
cessing plants pertaining to the 
yields of obtained by the dif- 
ferent methods of extraction were 
averaged and are presented in 
Table 1. This table also shows the 
relationship between the yields of 
coldpressed oils of orange which 


oil 
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were obtained by the four methods 
of extraction and the physical and 
chemical properties of the oils, 
with the exception of aldehyde con- 
tent. Data for all four of the dif- 
ferent methods of extraction were 
not available for the months prior 
to February; therefore, they could 
not be used to secure average val- 
for purposes of comparison. 
These data represent average values 


ues 


for the months of March, April 
and May, during which time most 
of the oranges’ processed were 
Valencia. Samples of oil were 
taken once a month from lots of 
oil ranging from 500 to 11,000 


pounds, which represented the pro- 


duction for approximately one 
week. 
The aldehyde content of  ex- 


pressed oil of orange can be seen 
in Table 2. Here, also, the aver- 
age values for the aldehyde con- 
tent of samples of oil secured dur- 
ing March, April and May are 
used, 
Discussion of Results 

Relation of Yield to Properties 
of U.S.P. Specifications. The 
factor which was found to influence 
the physical and chemical proper- 
ties of coldpressed orange oil to 
the greatest extent was the yield 
of oil secured from the peel. As 
shown in Table 1, except for some 
variations in the case of the Pipkin 
roll, as the yield increased the 
values of specific gravity, evapor- 
ation residue, and refractive index 
also increased, but the values for 


optical rotation decreased. Thus, 
the percentage of the total amount 
of oil in the peel that is extracted 


determines the characteristics of 
the oil and, therefore, its final 
quality. As the yield of oil is in- 


more __high-boiling, high- 
molecular weight constituents are 
evidently extracted and the presence 
of a greater percentage of these 
compounds in the oil causes a re- 
duction in the percentage of d- 
limonene. This results in lower 
optical rotation values since d- 
limonene is the most optically ac- 
tive component in the oil. Quality 
of the oil depends upon properties 
which are influenced by the yield 
obtained; the yield in turn is de- 
termined by operational procedure 
of the equipment used and other 
processing techniques. 


creased 


Analyses of expressed oils of 
orange secured during the 1948-49 
season compare favorably with the 


1947-48 results in ttat they indi- 
cate that the oils produced by 
some of the manufacturing pro- 


cesses at certain times during the 
season did not meet the U.S.P. 
specifications, because some of the 
processes resulted in yields which 
too low or too high. Only 
one method of extraction gave 
yields throughout both seasons so 
that the oil consistently met the 
requirements of the U.S.P. How- 
it is apparent that if oil is 
extracted in such a manner that 
the yield falls within a _ certain 
range (45 to 60 percent of the 
total amount of recoverable oil in 
the peel of any variety of fruit of 
good maturity), then it will meet 
U.S.P. specifications. 


were 


ever, 


In Table 1 a correlation is shown 
between the ester content and yield 


Table 1.—Relation of Yield to the Characteristics of Florida Coldpressed Oil of Orange 


Refractive 
Specific Evaporation Optical Index Ester Method 
Yield Gravity Residue Rotation 20 Content of 
Lb. 250°C./250°C. % 25 N % | Extraction 
Oil/Ton Peel D D 
1947-48 1948-49 1947-48 1948-49 1947-48 1948-49 1947-48 1948-19 1947-48 1948-49 
9.70 0.8448 0.8448 3.60 4.04 +95.66 +95.05 1.4732 1.4739 0.94 1.08 | Fraser-Brace 
. Extractor 
7.00 0.8430 0.8431 2.18 2.46 +96.49 +96.16 1.4724 1.4732 0.51 0.77 Pipkin Juice 
Extractor 
4.90 0.8422 0.8421 1.92 1.75 97.11 +97.07;| 1.4721 1.4729 0.51 0.64 Screw Press 
1.85 0.8423 0.8423 | 1.82 2.06 (+97.41 +97.51. 1.4719 1.4727 0.58 0.49 | Pipkin Roll 
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of oil secured from the peel for 
the 1948-49 season. As the yield 
increased the values for ester con- 
tent inereased. This correlation 
was not evident during the 1947- 
48 season. 

Effect of Seasonal Variations on 
Properties. — The 1947-48 season 


Table 2.—The Aldehyde Content of 
Aldehyde | Content 


c 





1947-48 1948-49 
1.93 1.60 
1.91 1.66 
1.58 1.23 
1.47 1.46 
1.78 1.49 


to be a very wet 
whereas, the 1948-49 sea- 
son was considered to be a very 
dry season, and it would be ex- 
pected that yearly variations of this 
kind would cause some differences 
in the physical and chemical char- 
acteristics of the oil. However, 
there were only two factors which 
affected to any extent by 
seasonal differences. These were 
refractive index and aldehyde con- 
tent. The values for refractive in- 
dex averaged 0.0008 of a_ unit 
higher during the 1948-49 season. 
In the case of those processors who 
obtain high yields of oil, a dif- 
ference of this magnitude would 
result in the oil having values 
which would exceed the  U.S.P. 
standards for this requirement. 
Oils produced by the Fraser-Brace 
extractor as shown in Table 1 gave 
values for refractive index which 
were too high; whereas, during the 
1947-48 season satisfactory values 
were obtained. As shown in Table 
1 the Pipkin roll and screw press 


was considered 
season; 


were 


methods of extraction, which ob- 
tain low yields of oil, gave oils 
during the wet 1948-49 season 


which met the U.S.P. requirements 
for refractive index; whereas, dur- 
ing the dry 1947-48 season values 
were too low. 

Aldehyde Content of Florida Oil 
of Orange.—The aldehyde content 
of the oil, although not included 
in the U.S.P. specifications, is in- 
dicative of the flavoring qualities 
of the oil. Although other con- 
stituents are also very important 
from a flavor standpoint, aldehydes 
are a predominant factor in orange 
and other citrus oils. The average 
value for the aldehyde content of 
oil produced during the 1948-49 
Season by all processes as shown 
in Table 2 was 1.49 percent. <A 
similar value for the 1947-48 sea- 
son was 1.73 percent. The differ- 


TRE 
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ence between these two values 
gives a decrease of 16.1 percent in 
the aldehyde content of oil pro- 
ducd during the 1948-49 season. 
Apparently the dry weather had 
some physiological effect on the 
fruit which resulted in a_ lower 
aldehyde content of the oil. 


Florida Coldpressed Oil of Orange 
Method ao 
of 
Extraction 


Pipkin Juice Extractor 
Pipkin Roll 

Fraser-Brace Extractor 
Screw Press 
All Methods (Average) 


Summary 
Commercial methods of produc- 
tion of oil of orange in Florida dur- 


ing the 1947-48 and 1948-49 sea- 
sons have been’ studied and com- 
pared. 


The quality of oils of orange, 
as indicated by their physical and 
chemical characteristics, is  de- 
termined by the yield of oil ob- 
tained in any commercial process. 
Climatic variations were found to 
be a factor which affected 
of the properties of expressed oil 


some 
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of orange. 
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GROVE JOBS REQUIRE 
GROWERS’ ATTENTION 
NOW, LAWRENCE SAYS 


While harvesting continues to be the 
big job in many Florida citrus groves, 
ciher tasks to 


there are important 


which growers should give special at- 
tention at this time. according to Citri- 
culturist Tred Lawrence of the State 
Agricultural Extension Service. 
Spring is the season for fertilization 
of trees, and growers who have not 


already make Spring applications will 


do well to apply them by mid-April, 
Lawrence suggested. 


d/p Dolomite? Makes 





Sweeten your soil with d/p Dolomite and 
swell your profits! That’s the story of why more 
growers every year make regular applications of 
d/p Dolomite. It restores the acid-alkali balance 
of the soil. It supplies growth-inducing magne- 
sium and calcium. In fact, to make the rest of your 
fertilizing program pay out—apply d/p Dolomite! 


DOLOMITE 
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Twelve 


GROVES OF HIGH AND LOW 
RANKING IN RETURNS ABOVE 
OPERATING COST FOR THREE 


SEASONS, 1945-48 
(Continued from page 6) 
attained. It behooves eaci grower 
to study all factors concerning each 
of his 


nutrients and care = are 


groves to see that ample 
supplied 
insofar as anticipated yields and 
fruit prices will permit. 

During 
fruit spared 


no expense for their groves. This 


recent seasons of high 


prices many growers 


luxurious care that most groves 
received was not curtailed as quick- 
fruit prices dropped. The 
result was that the least efficient 
difficalty (red 
ink) quickly after fruit prices began 


ly as 
groves encountered 


to drop. The most efficient 2roves 
were slower to reach the red ink 
stage, but careful planning and 
study of each grove should result 
production on 
many of the groves of all groups. 
Some general 
lowering production costs are: 


in more economical 
consicerations for 
1. Increase yield. 


a. Application of 
constituted 


correctly 
fertilizers at 
the right time in amounts 
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necessary for productive 
capacity of trees. 

b. Maintain soil within pro- 
per pH range and see that 
adequate available calcium 
is present. 

c. Remove low-yie'ding = or 

nonbearing trees of bear- 

ing age and replace with 
trees of good strain and 
proven quality. 
Maintain adequate 
ture and humus in soil. 

2. Hold particularly for 
fertilizer materials, in line with 
productive capacity of trees. 

3. Perform necessary caltural op- 


mois- 


costs, 


erations only. 

1. Prune only as necessary. 

% Where irrigation is practiced, 
apply the 
water as efficiently as possible 


correct amount of 


at the proper time. 

fruit in the 
high group were more than 3 times 
the low <roup on the 
basis and averaged more than twice 
as much per box. Portions of the 


price 


The returns from 


per-acre 


between the 
two groups are attributable to high- 
er perecntages of oranges making 
up the high groups. Not all these 
spreads, 


diiferences in 


however, are attributable 
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to this cause. It appears that the 
growers of the high groups did a 
better job of selling their fruit 
than did those of the low groups. 
There are many problems in cit- 
rus production and te averaze 
grower is prone to spend the most 
of his time on production problems. 
Yet it is entirely likely that the 
average grower would realize more 
per hour of time 
marketing 
on production problems. 


expended in 
problems than 
The 2row- 


responsibility for 


solving 
er must accept 
the problems of marketing as well 
as production. A good job of 
fruit could 
cents more received per box than 
obtained. In 
many cases this would be an easier 


selling easily mean 5 


otherwise would be 
job tran lowering production costs 
5 cents per box, yet either would 
mean the added 
to the grower for t*e year’s opera- 
tions. In any case, the 
should expend the effort necessary, 
individually and/or cooperatively, to 
realize the maximum price for his 


same advantage 


grower 


fruit that conditions justify. At 

the same time production costs 

should be held to a minimum. 
Returns above operating costs 


is the amount left, after paying 





Gardenhire Brothers, Inc. 


HOME OF IRRIGATION 


SUPPLIES AND SERVICE 


% 8 Inch Galvanized and 5, 6 and 7 Inch Aluminum 
Lock Joints Available On Three Day Delivery 


% Well Drilling, 6” to 30’? Diameter 
% Mainlines, Steel or Transite Installed 
% Deep Well and Centrifugal Pumps, 50 to 16,000 Gal- 


lons Per Minute 
*% Irrigation Pipe, Aluminum and Galvanized 


%* G. M. Diesels - - Electric Motors - - Gas 


Engines 





% Shop for Ames or Any Type Fittings 


GARDENHIRE BROS., INC. 


On Hiway 17, South 


Bartow 


Complete 
Bonded 


Installations 





Phones 428-393 
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interest on 
payment of 


costs, for 
investment and 
grower for his supervision. In 2 of 
seasons, each grove of tne 
low group failed to return its opera- 
ing costs. In all 3 seasons each 
of the high group returned 
operating However, in the 
1917-48 percent of the 
215 groves over 10 years of age 
failed to return operating costs, 
Therefore there were only 10 per- 
cent of the groves that season, 
than the 25 percent in the 
high group, that returned operating 
costs. 

Net returns is the 
after paying 
6 percent 


operating 
grove 


these 


grove 
costs. 
season 65 


other 


left 
and 
invest- 
returns 
super- 


amount 
operating 
interest on the 
ment in the grove. Net 
are for payment of owner 
vision, interest on borrowed money, 
profit. All high had 
net returns, but only the low group 
in 1945-46 showed net returns. 


costs 


and groups 


SPRAYING CITRUS TREES 
IN APRIL, 1950 
(Continued from page 3) 


pounds of a 6 percent gamma ma- 
terial per 100 gallons of spray. Do 
not use this on trees where any 
fruit is present. 

A thorough wetting of outside 
leaves should be accomplished with 
all materials as it is desirable to 
get some spray material into the 
curled portion of the leaves. It 
should be remembered that aphids 
will tend to grow wings and leave 
foliage as it hardens up. Rein- 
festations of aphids are common 
and a complete clean-up today does 
not necessarily assure an aphid 
free grove a few days later. Sprays 
for aphid control are often applied 
at a time when the insects are al- 
ready leaving the grove. Be sure 
that this situation does not exist 
when spray operations are planned. 


Timing is very important. 
Purple Mites 
Purple mites continue to be a 


problem in some groves. Control 
at this season of the year is always 
difficult. On some days tempera- 
tures are approaching the high 
80’s and it is always possible that 
under such conditions burn will re- 
sult from the use of DN. If purple 
mites are severe enough to war- 
rant control measures, two or three 
alternatives exist. Oil sprays are 
the simplest answer if the grove 
has enough moisture to insure 
complete safety for such a _ spray. 
Oil at 1 percent actual oil will 
satisfactorily control purple mites. 
If scale control is desired at the 
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same time, the strength should be 
at least 1.3 percent. Either a 


straight oil or a copper oil may 
be used. Care should be _ taken 
to follow the instructions concern- 


ing copper-oil listed in a paragraph 


above. DN-sulfur dusts may be 
used with relative safety. How- 
ever, most groves are in a con- 


dition such that sprays are desired 
at this time. DN may be used as 
a spray if the temperatures re- 
main below 88° in the afternoon 
and if the foliage has hardened 
sufficiently. In general, it is safe 
to use a DN wettable sulfur spray 
at post-bloom time if temperatures 
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remain below &8&*. 


Neotran is available in small 
quantities in the state. This may 
be used as a_ substitute for DN. 


with all of the 
normal materials to be used at this 
time of year. It should be used 
at 1% to 2 pounds of Neotran per 
100 


It is compatible 


gallons of 
Grasshoppers 

Although it is not anticipated 
that grasshoppers will be a major 
problem in any of the citrus areas 
this year, it is suggested that grow- 
previously bothered 
grasshoppers should be 
(Continued on page 17) 


spray. 


ers in 
with 


areas 
sure 





40 YEARS OF SERVICE 
TO FLORIDA AGRICULTURE 


Your X-CEL MAN stands solidly on our 
accumulated experience covering 40 years in 
the special problems of 


The service your X-CEL MAN freely of- 
fers is supported by technical and farm research 
and by the practical knowledge gained in serv- 
ing two generations of Florida farmers. 


JACKSON 
GRAIN CO. 


MANUFACTURERS & DISTRIBUTORS, 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Florida Agriculture. 
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COMPILED BY THE LYONS FERTILIZER CO. 


Department 





Reports Of Our Field Men... 


POLK COUNTY 

J. M. (Jim) Sample 
More and more growers are com- 
ing to the realization that irriga- 
tion facilities must now be consid- 
ered as standard equipment for the 
production of fine citrus. In many 
cases groves which do not have ade- 
quate irrigation are showing the 
effects of this lack of water on the 
trees and in crops which do not 
measure up to the desired high 
standards. Generally speaking grow- 
ers this year have received highly 
satisfactory returns for their fruit 
and with these good prices a larger 
number of them are making ar- 
rangements to install irrigation 

equipment. 


SOUTHWEST FLORIDA 
Eaves Allison 

This area has had a couple of rains 
since the first of March which have 
somewhat relieved the serious 
drouth condition. Some groves are 
still wilting a little, and some have 
just begun to show bloom. On 
the whole, however, the citrus sit- 
uation here is satisfactory and 
gives promise of a good crop next 
season. Come to think of it there 
is always a good crop for ‘next 
season,’ as the annually increasing 
preduction figures for citrus go to 
prove. 

Tomatoes, corn and other vege- 
table crops in the spring deal are 
doing very well and looking good 
in spite of several threats of cold 
damage and narrow escapes from 
low temperatures. There was some 
cold damage, to be sure, to some 
crops in some areas. For instance 
early watermelons in the Arcadia 
section were hit heavy. Squash, 
etc., in some spots in the Braden- 
ton section suffered, as did corn in 
that area to a small degree. 

The celery crop is good with 
prices not so good. Gladiola has 
been in good supply with quality 
high and returns still in the profit- 
able bracket. 

HILLSBOROUGH & PINELLAS 

COUNTIES 
Cc. S. (Charlie) Little 

We have had several inches of 
rain in this territory since our last 
issue and the groves are in very 
good shape. The bloom was very 
slow coming but is showing up in 
very good shape at this time. 


The scale and red spider are 


very prevalent and should be con- 
trolled as soon as possible. We 
are recommending a copper oil 
spray as control at this writing. 

The movemert of fruit in this 
territory is still very slow due to 
fruit tests. 

Most growers received a good re- 
turn from fruit this year and are 
using the best of materials on their 
groves this spring. We are finding 
out it is to our benefit to grow 
the highest quality of fruit possible 
for best returns. 

WEST CENTRAL FLORIDA 
E. A. (Mac) McCartney 

Since the last report this section 
has had one good general rain and 
several beneficial showers which 
have been helpful. In some sec- 
tions young trees were damaged by 
the cold weather a few weeks ago. 
Most of the damage was to the 
foliage but they are coming out in 
good shape. Quite a few growers 
have top dressed their trees since 
the cold damaged some young trees 
and young buds. Trees are respond- 
ing nicely to the fertilizer applied. 

Six spotted mite and red_ spider 
are under control now due to spray 
and the rains. They were worse 
this year than I have ever seen 
them. There is a lull in fruit move- 
ment at this time. Mid-season fruit 
is about all gone and Valencias 
have not started to move in any 
volume. Grapefruit is very slow to 
pass the maturity test. Late bloom 
especially is still not passing, how- 
ever, the growers are very well 
pleased with the good prices in 
general this season. There is more 
irrigation wells being driven than 
at any time in the history of the 
citrus business. 

Strawberries are about over, but 
some cukes have started to reach 
the market at good prices. The 
vegetable growers had a few bad 
nights due to the expected cold 
weather that fortunately did not 
occur in some sections. They are 
feeling better now and hope to have 
a good season. 

SOUTH POLK, HARDEE AND 
HIGHLANDS COUNTIES 
R. L. (Bob) Padgett 

Even with the recent rains, the 
number’ one problem in this area 
is moisture. Some small areas in 
this territory have received heavy 
showers, but the majority of the 


territory received less than one- 
half inch of rainfall. 

Groves that have had irrigation 
available have bloomed and many 
growers are now busy with their 
spray program. Copper sprays are 
the most popular. 

The general physical condition 
of the groves is fairly good. This 
is hard to believe when this area 
has suffered the longest dry period 
in several years. Red spider and 
purple mite infestations have been 
extremely heavy, yet in spite of 
these things it looks like a fair 
crop of fruit will be set again this 
spring. 

The spring vegetbale crops are 
are nearing harvest time in Hardee 
County. Many predict a light crop 
due to the many frosts and the dry 
weather. 

Winter vegetable crops are about 
over in the Lake Istokpoga area. 
The season was disastrous due to 
three killing frosts. 


NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
Vv. E. (Val) Bourland 

The rains were very much appre- 
ciated, and most groves have re- 
sponded satisfactorily. Some grow- 
ers are putting on top dresser, con- 
siderable spraying is being done. 
All midseason fruit has been moved 
and Valencias have started moving. 
Most all early or common grape- 
fruit have been moved. Melons 
that survived the cold are looking 
very good, and replants are coming 
along nicely. The cucumbers also 
are looking very good. Pastures 
are beginning to green up and 
cattle are appreciating it. 


Only The Finest 


Ingredients 
Money Can Buy 
Are Used In 


Lyons Fertilizers 
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—_ ADVERTISEMENT — LYONS FERTILIZER COMPANY 


Maximum Crops 


of 
Finest Quality 


Certainly paid off during the present Season 

.. we've been stressing the value of such 
a combination for many, many years... and 
Florida’s citrus growers have found the most 
effective means of achieving such results is 


through the use of Lyons Fertilizers. 


Lyons Fertilizer Company 
Tampa, Flonda 
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Housewives May Prepare 
Frozen Florida Fruits 


Frozen Mangoes 


A number of different frozen 


products can be made from tre 


mango either for home or com- 


mercial use, according to tests con- 


ducted by t>e University of Miami 


Food Research Center. Below are 
described a number of products 
which can be made througrout the 
mango season, beginning with the 
immature and ending with the soft 
ripe fruits. 

Green “drops” can be made into 


mango puree which differs consider- 
flavcr from other 
After the 


boiled in 


ably in 
products. 


mango 
fruits 
water until the 


young 
have been 
skins begin to split open, they are 
removed from the water and peeled. 
T.e flesh is scraped from the seed 


food 


eqi al 


and mixed in a blender with 


approximately an volume of 


sugar, or sufficient sugar to pro- 
duce a puree of the desired sweet- 
ness. The resulting puree forms 


a smooth, sometimes, gelatinous, 


mixture. It can be frozen in vari- 


ous sized moisture-vapor-proof con- 


tainers. Green mango 
filling 


1 
a'so be 


puree makes 
tarts and 
much 


a delicious for 


pies 01 served in 
the same 

The 
utilized as a frozen spiced compote. 
The flesh of the green fruit is 
cut into cubes, cooked in 
boiling water until tender, and then 
transferred to a 


can 
manner as applesauce. 


green manzoes can also be 


small 


spiced 
allowed to 


syrup in 


which it is remain in 


the refrigerator overnight. Tre 
spiced syrup (1) consists of the 
following ingredients: 
Sugar 14.0 lb. 
Vinegar (cider vinegar of 

4 percent acetic acid) 3.0 pt. 
Water 7.0 pt. 
Ginger root, broken ly OZ. 
Whole cloves ly OZ. 
Stick cinnamon le OZ. 


The following day, the mango is 
sufficient 
spiced syrup to cover the fruit and 
the product 
served either 


packaged together with 


frozen. This product, 
makes a 
deligitful meat and poultry accom- 


paniment. 


hot or cold, 


fruit 
sliced or 


prepared 
product. The 
fruit is peeled, s'iced or diced and 
moisture-vapor-proof 


Firm ripe can be 


as a diced 
placed in a 
container. The pack can be sealed 
without addition of any solution; 
a light sugar of from 15 to 30 per- 






cent can be added; or a_ limeade 
can be poured over the sliced pro- 
duct. The tartness of the limeade 
should be varied so as to enhance 
the flavor of the fruit, This pro- 
duct is used in much the same 
manner as the fres’ly sliced fruit. 

Soft ripe and fibrous mangoes 
can be made into puree. These 
preducts are prepared by pureeing 
the flesh of the fruits in a food 
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blender, pressing the puree through 


several layers of cheesecloth to re 


move any fibres which may be 
present and packaging the resulting 
puree. A quart of this frozen 
puree added to approximately a 
gallon of limeade makes a delight- 
ful tropical punch. The 


served as a fruit spread. 


puree can 


also be 
Frozen Lychees 

A simple, and at the same time, 
very satisfactory method of freezing 
has been found by the 
University of Miami Food Tech- 
department. The unpeeled, 
picked fruits are placed in 
moisture-vapor-proof containers, the 


lychees 


nology 
freshly 





Whether or not there is adequate 
soil moisture, the unusually early 
set of fruit requires earlier fertili- 
zation and the earliest attention 
to all matters of dust and spray 
schedules. 


NACO is proud to have serviced 
Florida’s finest groves through- 
out the years. And NACO stands 
ready to aid any grower in this 
unusually early season. 


W on’t you request our assistance? 


JACKSONVILLE 1, FLORIDA 
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containers sealed and then placed 
in t freezer. These fruits can 
he stored in a frozen form at least 


two years without apparent chanze 
in flavor or color. After removal 
from storage, the fruits are peeled 
and eaten out of hand while still 
artially frozen. 

A recently published article men- 
tions work done with lychees in 
Hawaii. It recommends that the 
fruit be peeled, seeced and packed 
in syrup for freezing. This type 
of pack was tried and although 
quite satisfactory was somewhat 
more difficult to prepare and was 
not quite as attractive as the frozen, 
unseeled fruit. It is hoped that 
freezing preservation will provide 
an opportunity for more people to 
familiarize t*emselves with this 
delicious fruit. 


SPRAYING CITRUS TREES 
IN APRIL, 1950 

(Continued from page 13) 
that clean cultivation is maintained 
in all groves from now until some- 
time in May. This is of extreme 
inportance if incipient infestations 
are to be prevented. 

For more specific information 
contact the Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tions at Lake Alfred or at Fort 
Pierce. 


FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE 
INSTALLS CITRUS COURSE 


Clayton Logan, a Lakeland city 
commissioner and owner of a citrus 
grove caretaking organization, will 
teach a course in citrus culture for 
the adult education department of 
Florida Southern College during its 
Spring term. 

The eight-week course, one of 
25 to be offered, will start April 
3. Classes will be held one night 
a week, 

Logan said the course will be 
designed primarily for citrus grow- 
ers, and ttat emonhasis will be 
} placed upon subjects that the stu- 
edents want information about. 

Specialists in various fields will 
p address the class at intervals. 

» Among subjects to be covered 
are citrus varieties, root stocks, gen- 
eral production practices, planting 
of groves, fertilizers, cultivation, 
spraying, irrigation and * pruning. 


eae 


Withii eight or 10° years it may 
bossible to reduce the number of 
hours of hand labor required in cot- 
‘on production to half what they are 
‘OW.—Socretary Brannan. 
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Its Fruit with high 


LQ hat pays! 





a. 7 


for GOOD crops at 


economical cost... 


«I, Q. 


stands for INTERIOR QUALITY — and whether 
your fruit goes to market or to a processing plant, 
flavor and juice content earn the premium returns. 
GOOD fruit stems from good care of your trees — 
including the right plant foods in the right amounts 
at the right time. DEPEND ON GULF for fertili- 
zers that are right for your grove... . for depend- 
able insect and disease control materials .... and 
for complete Field Service that helps you produce 
better fruit. Ask your local GULF Field Man to 


call now to aid in planning for your next crop. 


OLF 5 


FERTILIZERS 








Tampa and Port Everglades, Florida 
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New Method Of Insect Control 
Now In Making 


New chemicals that make plants 
toxic to insects for short periods 
are being tested by scientists of 


the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Dr. P. V. Cardon, Research 
Administrator, said recently. These 
chemicals kill insects that suck the 
juices of treated plants. Trey are 
known to the entomologists as 
“systemic poisons,” and should not 
be used by until tested 
further. 
Studies now 
find out if 


the public 


are being made to 
insecticidal chem- 
icals will break down into harmless 
compounds within a few days or 
weeks. If they do, a new approach 
will be available to American agri- 
culture in the control of some of 
difficult insect 


these 


our most pests, 
according to entomologists of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 


Quarantine. 

The are being applied 
experimentally by the entomologists 
to plants being protected from in- 


chemicals 


sects by soil applications, seed 
treatments, and spray or dust ap- 
plications to foliage. The treated 


plants absorb these insecticides and 
distribute them to all parts through 


the sap. Insects feeding on _ the 
treated plants are killed. 
Chemicals most suitable for this 


purpose in tests, so far, are derived 


from the inert calcium phosphate 
rock, basis for our most common 
agricultural fertilizers. This abun- 
dant source of the basic insecti- 
cidal cehmicals is treated to obtain 
pyrophospkorie acid, or oxidized 
to obtain phosphoric penetoxide. 


A wide variety of insecticidal chem- 


icals can be derived from’ these 
sources. 

The number of compounds that 
can be obtained from the calcium 
phosphate source is legion, the 


chemists of the Department say. 
Relatively few of them are known, 
and only a fair start has been made 
in testing those that are available. 

The chemists emphasize the im- 
portance of the fact that these 
materials appear to break down into 
harmless substances. Some of them 
appear to be highly selective in 
the insects they will kill. One kills 


aphids and mites and apparently 
none of the other insects on the 
plants. Studies are needed to de- 
termine their effect on beneficial 


insects such as bees, parasites, and 


predators, 

One of the chemicals applied to 
the soil will kill European corn 
borers, in the stalks. Another kills 
apltids and mites on cotton when 
tiny amounts of the chemical are 
applied to the cotton seed prior to 
planting. Another kills greenbugs 
when applied as a spray to growing 
wheat. In the greenhouse, resistant 
mites are killed with applications of 
aerosols containing one of the sys- 
temic insecticides, 

The entomological discovery of 
these new materials has renewed 
interest in the idea of controlling 
insects by injecting or applying 
insecticides that will be taken into 
tre plant tissues so that insects 
feeding on them will be killed. 

Bureau entomologists have studied 
the problem for many years. But 
none of the chemicals until re- 
cently have warranted further in- 
vestigation. 


FROZEN FOOD INDUSTRY 
LOOKS FORWARD 


The outlook for the frozen foods 
industry in 1950, and for the next 
decade, was revealed at the fourth 
annual National Frozen Foods Con- 
vention at the Congress Hotel in 
Chicago. 

Discussing the future of frozen 
foods, William M. Walsh, chairman 
of the convention, said: “In the 
last five years the frozen food in- 
dustry has grown up and become 
a major business. Last year we 
did a $460,000,000 trade and ex- 
pect to increase that figure sub- 
stantially in 1950. 

“The phenomenal growth of our 
industry,” Walsh said, “shows that 


the housewife already has learned 
the advantages of frozen fruits 
and vegetables. They are more 
nutritious, easy to handle, save 


many hours of work in the kitchen 
and virtually eliminate waste. 
“Since the end of the war,” 
Walsh, president of the National 
Wholesale Frozen Food Distributors 
Association, said, “our business has 
doubled many times over, In 1949 
our two billion pound frozen food 
pack represented a 38 per cent 
increase over the previous year, 
and we expect to maintain the same 
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rate for some time to come.” 

Reasons given by Walsh for the 
rapid growth of the business were 
the general acceptance by  house- 
wives, an increasing use of frozen 
foods by hotels and_ institutions, 
and the ever-increasing number of 
retail outlets and frozen food locker 
plants and home freezing units. 

“One of the biggest boosts to 
the industry in the last year,” Walsh 
said, “has been the development 
of frozen citrus juice concentrates. 
Although only on the market with- 
in the last five years, frozen orange 
juice concentrate alone accounted 
for 121% per cent of our business, 
and this year we expect it to be 
25 per cent of our volume.” 

Predictions by the Florida Citrus 
Commission are that one-third of 
the current crop of oranges will 
wind up in the frozen concentrate 
cans. 

One of the highlights of the con- 
vention was the presentation of a 
distinguished merit award to the 
state of Florida for its outstanding 
work in the citrus juice concentrate 
field. Mrs. Fuller Warren, 24, 
wife of the governor of Florida, 
accepted the award at an all-indus- 
try luncheon at the Congress Hotel. 

The award, presented annually by 
the distributors association, was 
given to a state for the first time. 
Walsh said that in previous years 
the award has been presented to 
an individual or corporation, but 
that “the work done by Florida 
in the development of frozen or- 
ange juice concentrate has been 
the biggest single event in the last 
year.” 


Now is the time to prepare for plant- 
ing of Suinmer cover crops. The soil 
should be disked and prepared for 
hairy indigo, and the crop should be 
planted by the end of April, advises 


Fred Lawrence, Citriculturist at the 
Agricultural Extension Station. 
Classified Ads 

GOOD USED STEEL PIPE, new 

threads and couplings. All sizes. 


David Nichols Co., Rockmart, Ga. 


CITRUS TREES — Standard Commer- 
cial Varieties and Rootstocks. In- 
formation, Recommendations and 
Prices Furnished Upon Request. 
Clay Hill Nurseries Co., Box 2880, 
Tampa, Florida. 


CLEOPATRA MANDARIN Seed and 
Seedlings, also contracting for bud- 
ded trees on Cleopatra. 

RUBY RED GRAPEFRUIT and all 
standard varieties on lemon and 
sour stock. Grand Island Nurseries, 
Eustis, Florida. 
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PROFITS 


FLORIDA 
GROWERS 


Citrus trees produce more high quality fruit that brings 
extra profits when fertilized with the scientifically balanced 
plant foods in Armour’s Big Crop Fertilizers. Hundreds 
of successful growers have proved this fact to their own 








satisfaction — year after year. 
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If you are not already giving your trees the many 
benefits of this top-grade plant food, why not start now? 


Place your order at once for Armour’s. 
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Make 
Every Acre 
Do Its 

Best 





An Armour Field Representative will gladly call at 
your convenience to discuss your grove problems. No 


obligation. Just drop us a postcard. 









ARMOURERTIWER WONG SP we ee Sta a ee 
~ JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


~ PRODUCE 


Maximum Crops 
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Lyons Fertilizers 


AGENTS CARRYING STOCK: 


Pendleton Grain & Provision Co., 


A Simple Statement of Fact tiie 


Norman Blocker, Blanton 
Butler Feed Co., 409 18th St., 
Leesburg 
Dowling Feed Store, 715 9th St., 
Taylor's Feed Store, Zephyrhill 
‘ . ayiors eed Store, Z4epnyrnilis 
This 100 percent owned and operated Florida Farmers Supply Co., $10 So. Collin 
. . ° . . ee ae 
company since its very inception has furnished to et = ae cee 
r . F. Ragin, Sanford 


Florida Growers the most productive Fertilizer Hillebors Fees'a Milling Co., 


that money and skill could produce . . . hundreds J. L. Huftstutler Dade City 


® Tuckett, Inc., Minneol 
of growers over the state attest to the outstanding Kilgore Hardware & Auto Parts, Iné, 
“1° 50th St. and E. Broadway, Tamps 
per-box economy of Lyons Ferilizers and to the F. W. Minshew, Pierson 
. ll hi h Q lit f th . ll A. [ee Central Ave., 
exceptionally high Quality of their crops, as we aie ee ailin 
as their unusually large yields. a 
A. H Schrader, San Antonio 


This Florida company solicits the consideration of TeOrgTIT Nebraska Avp., Temps 


° Slaughter & Taylor, Inc., 8th Ave., 
Florida Growers. Palmetto 
J. C. Smith & Son, Lakeland 
Sparks & Jordan Hardware Co., 
5511 Nebraska Ave., Tampa 
Tampa Feed Co., 5904 Florida Ave, 
Tampa 
. . Tarpon Springs Feed Co., Tarpon SP 
yo nN S e r 1 {Z é r O mp a ny South Bay Growers, Inc., South Bay 
Unity Farms, Inc., Pahokee 
Wells Citrus Service & Supply Co. 
T Fi id. G. E, Wetherington, Route 2, B 
G. E. etherington, Route 2, Box 
ampa, ort a Plant City 
, John W. Barber, Jr., Webster 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVES: 


J. H. Rickborn, Sales Manager, Lakeland J. M. Sample, Lake Hamilton 
V. E. Bourland, Winter Garden Norman Tuckett, Mount Dora 
Charles S. Little, Odessa Eaves Allison, Sarasota 


YoOUR cROrFS E. A. McCartney, Temple Terrace, ‘'ampa R. L. Padgett, Avon Park YOUR CROP 





